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Ir our literature could be classified according 
to publishers and modes of publication, the 
section devoted to books published by subscrip- 
tion, or privately printed—not always the same 
thing, however—would be found not only to 
be of very considerable extent, but to include 
not a few of the most noteworthy works, or 
editions of works, in the language. In nearly 
all such books a list of the subscribers is given ; 
and in the case of many works published in 
the last century and earlier, a survey of the 
names in these lists is now of considerable 
interest. Subscribers were at first gratefully 
called ‘Benefactors.’ In one of the earliest 
books printed by subscription, Blome’s Britannia, 
published in 1673, there is a ‘List of Bene- 
factors of this Work.’ 

The first folio and illustrated edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost was issued to subscribers 
in 1688, by the well-known bookseller, Jacob 
Tonson. The list of ‘The Names of the No- 
bility and Gentry that encourag’d by subscrip- 
tion the printing this Edition of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost’ appears at the end of the volume, 
and fills six pages. It contains more than five 
hundred names, among which it is interesting 
to note those of many of the poets of the 
time, including Waller, Dryden, Southerne, and 
others. The names of one or two famous actors, 
such as Betterton, are also noteworthy ; but it 
is a curious proof of the strength of the feeling 
which still existed against Milton, on account 
of his political opinions, that very few of the 
English clergy appear in the list. At that 
date there were many people living who had 
been through the troublous times of the Civil 
War, and to them its asperities and bitternesses 
were still a recent memory. To very many 
Englishmen in 1688, the name of Milton was 
better known as the Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well’s government, as the defender of the king’s 


execution, and strenuous advocate of Republican 
institutions, than as the author of the epic 
destined to rank first in its class in our litera- 
ture. Even a hundred years later, so clear- 
headed a critic as Dr Johnson was unable to 
view Milton except through the mist of political 
prejudice ; but time smooths all asperities, and 
no lover of poetry nowadays, whatever his 
prepossessions for or against Republicanism may 
be, regards the author of Paradise Lost or his 
poetry through political spectacles. 

It is not often that a list of names is so 
historically eloquent by its omissions as this 
list of patrons of the illustrated Milton of 1688 ; 
but another case may he mentioned where the 
roll of subscribers is significant, on account of 
the names which it includes. The Careful and 
Strict Enquiry into the Modern prevailing Notions 
of Freedom of Will, by the famous theologian of 
New England, Jonathan Edwards, was published 
in 1754 at Boston, Massachusetts, and includes a 
list of subscribers with their addresses. A love 
of metaphysics has always been a well-recognised 
characteristic of Scotsmen, and it is a remark- 
able proof of the strength of this predilection, 
that, notwithstanding the difficulties and com- 
parative infrequency of communication in those 
days between New England and the mother- 
country, a very considerable proportion of the 
subscribers, as shown by the addresses given, 
were Scotsmen in Scotland. 

There is one class of books in connection 
with which publication on the subscription 
system was formerly found to be highly suc- 
cessful; that is, the translation of the greater 
classics—Virgil’s neid and Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey—by poets of established reputation. 
Dryden led the way with his version of the 
inetd. The work occupied three years, and 
was published in 1697. The terms of subscrip- 
tion were on a sufficiently lordly scale, and are 
worth stating. Subscribers were of two classes. 
The first, to the number of one hundred and 
two, were to pay five guineas each—three on 
registering the name, and the remaining two 
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on publication ; and as a special reward for their 
enterprise, each of these amateurs was to be 
honoured by having his coat of arms printed 
at the foot of one of the hundred and two 
engravings with which the book was to be 
illustrated. The second class of subscribers was 
to include those who paid two guineas each, 
and had their names duly registered in the list 
published with the book, but who had no title 
to the advertisement of their arms. 

The hundred and two subscribers at five 
guineas were duly obtained, and two hundred 
and fifty paid two guineas. Dryden received 
some part of the subscription money, and in 
addition received certain stated payments from 
the publisher, Tonson, as the translation ad- 
vanced. Altogether, the poet is said to have 
cleared over a thousand pounds by the under- 
taking ; but this was not achieved without much 
bickering and verbal sparring with Mr Tonson. 
The correspondence between Dryden and_ his 
ee during the progress of the work is 
ecidedly amusing. The poet more than once 
accuses Tonson of paying him in clipped money 
—a feat easily accomplished in those days of a 
degraded coinage—and, worse still, in counterfeit 
coin. ‘You know money is now very scrupu- 
lously received,’ he writes; ‘in the last which 
you did me the favour to change for my wife, 
besides the clipped money, there were at least 
forty shillings brass.’ At another time Dryden 
amiably writes, in the spirit of the famous 
remark, ‘Now Barabbas was a_publisher’— 
‘ = trial, I find all of your trade are sharpers, 
and you not more than others; therefore, I have 
not wholly left you. Tonson must have been 
decidedly aggravating, particularly so when he 
had the face of Hneas, in the engravings pre- 
pared for the book, altered and provided with 
a hooked nose, so as to resemble that of King 
William IIL, with the view of getting the poet 
to dedicate his work to that monarch, whom 
the ex-laureate abhorred ; but on the whole the 

ublisher was rather hardly dealt with by 
ring On one occasion during the progress 
of the book, when the ill-feeling between the 
two was unusually acute, the poet sent Tonson 
the following lines, descriptive of his personal 
appearance, with the polite message, ‘Tell the 
dog that he who wrote these can write more: 


With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowzy pores that taint the ambient air.’ 


Dryden’s successor, Pope, also essayed the 
subscription system, and with even greater suc- 
cess than the translator of the Aneid. Pro- 
posals for the re by subscription of a 
translation of Homer’s Iliad, by the author of 
The Rape of the Lock, were issued in 1713. The 
work was to fill six quarto volumes, and the 
price was fixed at six guineas—a very high 
charge, considering the then value of money ; 
but the proposals were very favourably received, 
and the success of the undertaking was soon 
assured. Swift exerted himself greatly on be- 
half of his friend, and the result was seen in 
a list which for length and distinction of 
names surpassed any previous attempt of the 
kind. The translation was no light undertak- 
ing. The immensity of the task at first ap- 


palled the poet; it haunted his dreams, and he 
used to say that at the beginning he wished a 
hundred times that anybody would hang him. 
However, he soon fell into a methodical wa 
of regularly translating so many verses a 
day, and the work made rapid progress. The 
first four books of the teandiation were issued 
to subscribers in 1715, and the whole work 
was completed within the ensuing five years, 
Pope netted by this venture a sum exceeding 
five thousand aro scale of remuneration 
never previously approached by any poet or 
prose-writer ; and another three or four thou- 
sand pounds was secured by the translation of 
the Odyssey, which in due course followed the 
Iliad. From a commercial point of view, the 
success of the work was splendid ; but, doubtless, 
Lord Oxford was right when he told the poet 
that ‘so good a writer ought not to be a trans- 
lator. Pope himself said that he would certainly 
have written an epic poem if he had not been 
engaged so long on Homer. 

Another well-known version of the Homeric 
poems, that by Cowper, was also published by 
subscription ; but the profits of the undertaking 
did not approach those made by Pope. Cowper 
was paid a thousand pounds for his work, and 
certainly earned his remuneration; but his trans- 
lation, although it is nearer to the original than 
that of Pope, is now little read. 

Publication by subscription of a complete or 
special edition of an author’s works was some- 
times resorted to as a method of refilling the 
said author's depleted purse. In 1720 Gay pub- 
lished by subscription a handsome edition of his 
Poems in two quarto volumes, and realised there- 
by about one Ranaed pounds ; but, tempted by 
the mania for speculation which then prevailed, 
he sank his money in South Sea stock. His 
modest thousand soon swelled to twenty thousand 
pounds, and friends advised him to sell out and 
secure his fortune, or at least to sell as much as 
would bring him in an annuity of a hundred a 

ear—‘which,’ said one of his advisers, Elijah 

enton, ‘will make you sure of a clean shirt 
and a shoulder of mutton every day.’ But Gay 
was not to be persuaded; tempted by golden 
dreams, he held his stock until the crash came 
and he lost every penny. Later, he again found 
the subscription system profitable; for when 
the performance of his Polly, the sequel to the 
Beggar’s Opera, was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain, he issued it to subscribers, and 
netted about four times the amount he would 
have received from the theatre. 

Tonson, the bookseller, published an_illus- 
trated folio edition of Prior’s Poems by subscrip- 
tion in 1718. The list of subscribers fills more 
than twenty pages, and contains many famous 
names—Swift, Gay, Steele, Vanbrugh, and many 
others. Another subscription book of this period 
led to a curious proceeding. Rowe, the poet 
and dramatist, died in 1718, and in the follow- 
ing year his translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia 
was published in Dublin by subscription. The 
list numbers about four hundred names, includ- 
ing that of the Archbishop (King) of Dublin ; but 
the most reverend prelate declared that he had 
not subscribed, ot the unlucky printer and 

ublisher were solemnly haled before the Irish 

ouse of Lords for having presumed to print 
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His Grace’s name without his leave; and also, 
as is duly recorded, ‘for their presuming to add 
the stile of Revernd [sic] to the presbiterian 
Teachers Names in the said List of subscribers, 
putting them upon a Level with the Clergy of 
the Establish’d Church, for both which Crimes 
they received a Reprimand.’ The length of the 
subscription list was probably sufficient consolation 
for the committers of these remarkable ‘crimes.’ 

In the case of many eighteenth-century sub- 
scription books, however, neither the length of 
the list of subscribers, nor the importance of 
the names contained therein, is any guide to 
the value of the book itself. It is more often 
simply a testimony to the unwearied efforts and 
importunities of the friends of the author. 
Some books now hardly known at all have 
lists of names which would do honour to the 
most important of literary enterprises. One 
sufficiently curious entry occurs in the list of 
subscribers to Bishop Keith’s His of the 
Affairs of Church and State in Scotland, written 
of course from a strongly Episcopalian point of 
view, and published in folio at Edinburgh in 
1734, The entry is that of no less eminent a 
— than ‘Robert Macgregor alias Rob Roy.’ 

b Roy died peacefully at Balquhidder in that 
same year. e are not informed whether his 
copy of the work reached him, nor whether any 
difficulty arose about collecting the payment. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything of 
publication by subscription as practised at the 
present time. The system is now usually con- 
fined either to books of merely local or personal 
interest—the history of a parish by its vicar or 
his curate, or a collection of ‘poems’ which the 
subscribers buy but do not read—or to books 
which, for one reason or another, are unsuitable 
for general circulation, and are therefore put 
forth in handsome guise and in limited editions 
for the private and special delectation of sub- 
seribers. The publication of reprints of our 
older literature, and of works on _ specialised 
branches of science, by the various literary and 
scientific Societies and Book Clubs, is an exten- 
sion of the system of publishing by subscription, 
which has been of the greatest benefit to all 
students and specialists. It has cast much new 
light on many paths of scientific inquiry, and 
has laid open to all lovers of letters scores of 
volumes of verse and prose, and of material 
for both social and political history, formerly 
existing gp ay manuscript, or in examples so 
rare as to practically inaccessible except to 
those in command of long purses. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 


CHAPTER VII.—COUNT ANTONIO AND THE LADY 
OF RILANO. 


From the lips of Tommasino himself, who was 
cousin to Count Antonio, greatly loved by him, 
and partaker in all his enterprises during the 
time of his sojourn as an outlaw in the hills, 
this, the story of the Lady of Rilano, came to 
my venerable brother in Christ, Niccolo; and 
the same Niccolo, being a very old man, told 
it to me, so that I know that the story is 
true and every part of it, and tread here not 
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|on the doubtful ground of legend, but on the 
firm rock of the word of honest men, There 
is indeed one thing doubtful, Tommasino him- 
self being unable to know the verity of it; yet 
that one thing is of small moment, for it is 
no more than whether the lady came first to 
Duke Valentine, offering her aid, or whether 
the Duke, who since the affair of the Sacred 
Bones had been ever active in laying schemes 
against Antonio, cast his eyes upon the lady, 
and perceiving that she was very fair, and 
likely to serve his turn, sent for her, and per- 
suaded her by gifts and by the promise of a 
great marriage to take the task in hand. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that in the 
fourth Dr of Count Antonio’s outlawry, the 
— enusta came from Rilano, where she 
dwelt, and talked long with the Duke in his 
cabinet ; so that men—and women with greater 
urgency—asked what His Highness did to take 
such a one into his counsels; for he had him- 
self forbidden her to live in the city, and con- 
strained her to abide in her house at Rilano, 
y reason of reports touching her fair fame. 
Nor did she then stay in Firmola, but, having 
had audience of the Duke, returned straightway 
to Rilano, and for the space of three weeks 
rested there ; and the Duke told nothing to his 
lords of what had passed between him and the 
lady, while the Count Antonio and his friends 
knew not so much as that the Duke had held 
conference with the lady; for great penalties 
had been decreed against any man who sent 
word to Antonio of what passed in Firmola, 
and the pikemen kept strict guard on all who 
left or entered the city, so that it was rather 
like a town besieged than the chief place of a 
peaceful realm. 

Now at this time, considering that his hiding- 
place was too well known to the lord Lorenzo 
; and certain of the Duke's Guard, Count An- 
tonio descended from the hills by night, and, 
having crossed the plains, carrying all his 
ao with him, mounted again into the 
heights of Mount Agnino and pitched his cam 
in and about a certain cave, which is acer. 
on two sides by high rocks, and on the third 
by the steep banks of a river, and can be ap- 
— by one path only. This cave was 

nown to the Duke, but he could not force it 
without great loss, so that Antonio was well 
nigh as safe as when his hiding-place had been 
unknown ; and yet he was nearer by half to the 
city, and but seven miles as a bird flies from 
the village of Rilano where the lady Venusta 
dwelt—although to one who travelled by the 
only path that a man could go upright on his 
feet, the distance was hard on eleven miles. 
But no other place was so near, and from 
Rilano Antonio drew the better part of the 
provisions and stores of which he had need, 
procuring them secretly from the people, who 
were very strictly enjoined by the Duke to fur- 
nish him with nothing under pain of forfeiture 
of all their goods. 

Yet one day, when the man they called Bena 
and a dozen more rode in the evening through 
Rilano, returning towards the cave, the maid- 
servant of Venusta met them, and, with her, 
men bearing a great cask of fine wine, and the 
maid-servant said to Bena, ‘My mistress bids 
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you drink: for good men should not suffer 
thirst.’ 


But Bena answered her, asking, ‘Do you 
know who we are?’ 

‘Ay, I know, and my lady knows,’ said the 
girl. ‘But my lady says that if she must live 
at Rilano, then she will do what she pleases in 
Rilano,’ 

Bena and his men looked at one another, for 
they knew of His Highness’s proclamation, but 
the day having been hot, they being weary, the 
wine seeming good, and a woman knowing her 
own business best, at last they drank heartily, 
and, rendering much thanks, rode on and told 
Tommasino what had been done. And Tom- 
masino having told Antonio, the Count was 
angry with Bena, saying that his gluttony would 
bring trouble on the lady Venusta. 

‘She should not tempt a man,’ said Bena 
sullenly. 

All these thin ry on the second day 
of the week ; and on the fourth, towards even- 
ing, as Antonio and Tommasino sat in front of 
the cave, they saw coming towards them one of 
the band named Luigi, a big fellow who had 
done good service, and was also a merry jovial 
man that took the lead in good-fellowship. 
And in his arms Luigi bore the lady Venusta. 
Her gown was dishevelled and torn, and the 
velvet shoes on her feet were cut almost to 
shreds, and she lay back in Luigi’s arms, pale 
and exhausted. Luigi came and set her down 
gently before Antonio, saying, ‘My lord, three 
miles from here, in the steepest and roughest 
part of the way, I found this lady sunk on 
the ground and half-swooning: when I raised 
her and asked how she came where she was, 
and in such a plight, she could answer nothing 
save, “Count Antonio! Carry me to Count 
Antonio!” So I have brought her in obedience 
to her request.’ 

As Luigi ended, Venusta opened her eyes, 
and, rising to her knees, held out her hands in 
supplication, saying, ‘Protect me, my lord, pro- 
tect me. For the Duke has sent me word that 
to-morrow night he will burn my house and 
all that it holds, and will take me and lodge 
me in prison, and so use me there that I may 
know what befalls those who give aid to traitors. 
And all this comes upon me, my lord, because 
I gave a draught of wine to your men when 
they were thirsty.’ 

‘I feared this thing, said Antonio, ‘and 
deeply I grieve at it. But I am loth to go in 
open war against the Duke; moreover, in the 
plain he would be too strong for me. What 
then can I do? For here is no place in which 
a lady, the more if she be alone and unattended, 
can be lodged with seemliness.’ 

‘If the choice be between this and a 
prison’—— said Venusta with a faint sorrowful 
smile. 

‘Yet it might be that I could convey you 
beyond His Highness’s power,’ pursued Antonio. 
‘But I fear you could not travel far to-night.’ 

‘Indeed, I am weary even to death,’ moaned 
Venusta. 

‘There is nothing for it but that to-night 
at least she rest here, said Antonio to Tom- 
masino. 


Tommasino frowned. ‘When woman comes 


in,” said he behind the screen of his hand, 
‘safety flies out.’ 

‘Better fly safety than courtesy and kindness, 
cousin,’ said Count Antonio, and Tommasino 
ceased to dissuade him, although he was uneasy 
concerning the coming of Venusta. 

That night, therefore, all made their camp 
outside, and gave the cave to Venusta for her 
use, having made a curtain of green boughs 
across its mouth. But again the next day 
Venusta was too sick for travel; nay, she 
seemed very sick, and she prayed Luigi to go 
to Rilano and seek a_ physician ; a Luigi, 
Antonio having granted him permission, went, 
and returned saying that no physician dared 
come in face of His Highness’s proclamation : 
but the truth was that Luigi was in the pay of 
Venusta and of,the Duke, and had sought by 
his journey not a physician, but means of in- 
forming the Duke how Venusta had sped, and 
of seeking counsel from him as to what should 
next be done. And that day and for four days 
more Venusta abode in the cave, protesting 
that she could not travel; and Antonio used 
her with great courtesy, above all when he 
heard that the Duke, having stayed to muster 
all his force, for fear of Antonio, had at length 
appointed the next day for the burning of her 
house at Rilano, and the carrying off of all her 
soods. These tidings he gave her, and though 

e spoke gently, she fell at once into great dis- 
tress, declaring that she had not believed the 
Duke would carry out his purpose, and weep- 
ing for her jewels and prized possessions which 
were in the house. 

Now Count Antonio, though no true man 
could call him fool, had yet a simplicity nobler 
it may be than the suspicious wisdom of those 
who, reading other hearts by their own, count 
all men rogues and all women wanton: and 
when he saw the lady weeping for the trinkets 
and her loved toys and trifles, he said, ‘Nay, 
though I cannot meet the Duke face to face, 
yet I will ride now and come there before him, 
and bring what you value most from the 
house.’ 

‘You will be taken,’ said she, and she gazed 
at him with timid admiring eyes. ‘1 had 


rather a thousand times lose the jewels than 


that you should run into danger, my lord. 
For I owe to you liberty, and perhaps life.’ 

‘I will leave Tommasino to guard you and 
ride at once,” and Antonio rose to his feet, 
smiling at her for her foolish fears. 

Then a thing that seemed strange happened. 
For Antonio gave a sudden cry of pain. And 
behold, he had set his foot on the point of a 
dagger that was on the ground near to the 
lady Venusta; and the dagger ran deep into 
his foot, for it was resting on a stone and the 
point sloped upwards, so that he trod full and 
with all his weight on the point; and he sank 
back on the ground with the dagger in his 
foot. How came the dagger there? ‘How came 
it to rest against the stone? None could tell 
then, though it seems plain to him that con- 
siders now. None then thought that the lady 
who fled to Antonio as though he were her 
lover, and lavished tears and sighs on him, had 
placed it there. Nor that honest Luigi, who 
made such moan of his carelessness in dropping 
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his poniard, had taken more pains over the 
losing of his weapon than most men over the 
preservation of theirs. Luigi cursed himself, 
and the lady cried out on fate; and Count 
Antonio consoled both of them, saying that the 
wound would soon be well, and that it was too 
light a matter for a lady to dim her bright 
eyes for the sake of it. 

Yet light as the matter was, it was enough 
for Venusta’s purpose and for the scheme of 
Duke Valentine. For Count Antonio could 
neither mount his horse nor go afoot to Ven- 
usta’s house in Rilano; and, if the jewels were 
to be saved and the lady’s tears dried 
(Mightily, she declared with pretty self-reproach, 
was she ashamed to think of the jewels beside 
Antonio’s hurt, but yet they were dear to her), 
then Tommasino must go in his place to 
Rilano. 

‘And take all save Bena and two more,’ said 
Antonio. ‘For the Duke will not come here, 
if he goes to Rilano,’ 

‘I,’ said Bena, ‘am neither nurse nor physician 
nor woman. Let Martolo stay; he says there 
is already too much blood on his conscience ; 
and let me go, for there is not so much as I 
could bear on mine, and maybe we shall have 
a chance of an encounter with the foreguard of 
the Duke, 

But Venusta said to Antonio, ‘Let both of 
these men go, and let Luigi stay. For he is 
a clever fellow, and will aid me in tending 
your wound,’ 

‘So be it, said Antonio, ‘Let Luigi and the 
two youngest stay; and do the rest of you go, 
and return as speedily as you may. And the 
lady Venusta shall, of her great goodness, dress 
my wound, which pains me more than such a 
trifle should? 

Thus the whole band, saving Luigi and two 
youths, rode off early in the morning with 
Tommasino, their intent being to reach Rilano 
and get clear of it again before the Duke came 
thither from the city: and Venusta sent no 
message to the Duke, seeing that all had fallen 
out most prosperously and as had been arranged 
between Ps For the Duke was not in truth 
minded to go at all to Rilano; but at earliest 
dawn, before Tommasino had set forth, the 
lord Lorenzo left the city with a hundred pike- 
men; more he would not take, fearing to be 
delayed if his troop were too large; and he 
made a great circuit, avoiding Rilano and the 
country adjacent to it. So that by mid-day 
Tommasino was come with thirty-and-four men 
(the whole strength of the band except the three 
with Antonio) to Rilano, and, meeting with no 
resistance, entered Venusta’s house, and took all 
that was precious in it, and loaded their horses 
with the rich tapestries and the choicest of the 
furnishings; and then, having regaled them- 
selves with good cheer, started in the afternoon 
to ride back to the cave, Tommasino and Bena 
grumbling to one another because they had 
chanced on no fighting, but not daring to tarry 
by reason of Antonio’s orders. 

But their lamentations were without need ; 
for when they came to the pass of Mount 
Agnino, there at the entrance of the road 
which led up to the cave, by the side of the 
river, was encamped a force of eighty pikemen 


under the Lieutenant of the Guard. Thus skil- 
fully had the lord Lorenzo performed his duty, 
and cut off Tommasino and his company from 
all access to the cave; and now he himself was 
gone with twenty men up the mountain path, 
to take Antonio according to the scheme of the 
Duke and the lady Venusta. But Bena and 
Tommasino were sore aghast, and said to one 
another, ‘There is treachery. What are we to 
do?’ For the eighty of the Duke’s men were 
posted strongly, and it was a great hazard to 
attack them. Yet this risk they would have 
run, for they were ready rather to die than to 
sit there idle while Antonio was taken; and in 
all likelihood they would have died, had the 
Lieutenant obeyed the orders which Lorenzo 
had given him and rested where he was, covered 
by the hill and the river. But the Lieutenant 
was a young man, of hot temper and impetuous, 
and to his mistaken pride it seemed as though 
it were cowardice for eighty men to shrink 
from attacking thirty-and-five, and for the 
Duke’s Guards to play for advantage in a con- 
test with a band of robbers. Moreover Tom- 
masino’s men taunted his men, crying to them 
to come down and fight like men in the open, 
Therefore, counting on a sure victory and the 
pardon it would gain, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon he cried, ‘Let us have at these 
rascals? and to Tommasino’s great joy, his 
troop remounted their horses and made ready 
to charge from their position. Then Tommasino 
said, ‘We are all ready to face the enemy for 
my lord and cousin’s sake. But I have need 
now of those who will run away for his 
sake.’ 

Then he laid his plans that when the Lieu- 
tenant’s troop charged, his men should not 
stand their ground. And five men he placed 
on one extremity of his line, Bena at their 
head ; and four others with himself he posted 
at the other extremity ; also he spread out his 
line very wide, so that it stretched on either 
side beyond the line of the Lieutenant. And 
he bade the twenty-and-five in the centre not 
abide the onset, but turn and flee at a gallop, 
trusting to the speed of their horses for escape. 
And he made them _ away all that they 
had brought from the lady Venusta’s house, 
that they might ride the lighter. 

‘And I pray God, said he, ‘that you will 
escape alive; but if you do not, it is only 
what your oath to my lord constrains you to. 
But you and I, Bena, with our men, will ride, 
not back towards the plain, but on towards the 
hills, and it may be that we shall thus get 
ahead of the Lieutenant; and once we are 
ahead of him in the hilly ground, he will not 
catch us before we come to the cave.’ 

‘Unless,’ began Bena, ‘there be another 

rty 

‘Hist !’ said Tommasino, and he whispered to 
Bena, ‘They will fear if they hear all.’ 

Then the Duke’s men came forth ; and it fell 
out as Tommasino had planned; for the body 
of the Duke’s men, when they saw Tommasino’s 
set up a 
, and dug 


rank broken and his band fleeing, 
great shout of scorn and Perse 
spurs into their horses and pursued the runa- 
ways. And the runaways rode at their top 
speed, and, having come nearly to Rilano with- 
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out being caught, they were three of them 
overtaken and captured by the well at the 
entrance to the village; but the rest, wheeling 
to the right, dashed across the plain, making 
for Antonio’s old hiding-place; and, having 
lost two more of their number whose horses 
failed, and having slain four of the Guard, who 
pursued incautiously ahead of the rest, they 
reached the spurs of the hills, and there 
scattered, every man by himself, and found 
refuge, some in the. woods, some in shepherds’ 
huts; so they came off with their lives. But 
the men with Tommasino and Bena had ridden 
straight for the hill-road, and had passed the 
Lieutenant before he apprehended Tommasino’s 
scheme. Then he cried aloud to his men, and 
eight of them, hearing him, checked their horses, 
but could not understand what he desired of 
them till he cried aloud again, and pointed 
with his hand towards where the ten, Tom- 
masino leading and Bena in the rear, had 
gained the hill-road and were riding up it as 
swiftly as their horses could mount. Then the 
Lieutenant, cursing his own folly, gathered 
them, and they rode after Tommasino and 
a f good heart,’ d the L 

. eart,’ said the Lieutenant. 
‘They are between us and the company of my 
lord Lorenzo.’ 

Yet though he said this, his mind was not 
at ease; for the horses of his men, being unac- 
customed to the hills, could not mount the 
road as did the sure-footed mountain-horses 
ridden by Tommasino’s company, and the space 
widened between them; and at last Tommasino’s 
company eapens from sight, at the point 
where the track turned sharp to the left, round 
a great jutting rock, that stood across the way 
wal left room for but three men to ride abreast 
between river and rock. Then the Lieutenant 
drew rein and took counsel with his men, for 
he feared that Tommasino would wait for him 
behind the jutting rock and dash out on his 
flank as he rode round. Therefore for a while 
he considered ; and a while longer he allowed 
for the breathing of the horses; and then with 
great caution rode on towards the jutting rock, 
which lay about the half of a mile from him. 
And when he came near to it, he and his men 
heard a voice cry, ‘Quiet, quiet! They are 
close now!’ 

‘They will dash at us as we go round,’ said 
the Lieutenant. 

‘And we can go no more than three together, 
said one of the Guards, 

‘Are you all ready?’ said the voice behind 
the cliff, in accents that but just reached round 
the rock. ‘Not a sound, for your lives!’ Yet 
a sound there was, as of jingling bits, and then 

in an angry, ‘Curse you, you clumsy fool, 
be still” And then all was still. 

‘They are ready for us now,’ whispered a 
Guard, with an uneasy smile. 

‘I will go, said the Lieutenant. ‘Which two 
of you will lead the way with me?’ 

But the men grumbled, saying, ‘It is the 
way to death that you ask us to lead, sir.’ 

Then the Lieutenant drew his men_ back, 


and as they retreated, they made a great noise, 


hoping to make Tommasino think they were 
gone. And, having gone back some five hun- 


dred paces thus, they rested in utter quiet for 
half an hour. And it was then late afternoon. 
And the Lieutenant said, ‘1 will go first alone, 
and in all likelihood I shall be slain; but do 
you follow immediately after me and avenge 
my death.’ And this they, being ashamed for 
their first refusal, promised to do. Then the 
Lieutenant rode softly forward till he came 
within twenty yards of the rock, and he clapped 
spurs to his horse and shouted, and, followed 
close by his men crying ‘For God and our 
Duke!’ charged round the jutting rock. 

And behold, on the other side of it was not 
a man! And of Tommasino and his company 
naught was to be seen—for they had used the 
last hour to put a great distance between them 
and their pursuers—save that away, far up the 
road, in the waning light of the sun, was to 
be dimly perceived the figure of a man on 
horseback, who waved his hat to them, and, 
turning, was in an instant lost to view. And 
this man was Bena, who, by himself and with- 
out a blow, had held the passage of the jutting 
rock for hard upon an hour, and thus given 
time to Tommasino to ride on and come upon 
the rear of Lorenzo’s company before the Lieu- 
tenant and his men could hem them in on the 
other side. 

(Zo be continued.) 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 


In 1864, during the American civil war, a sub- 
marine boat succeeded in sinking the Federal 
frigate Housatonic. This boat, however, was 
hardly an unqualified success, as, running into 
the hole made by its torpedo, it went down 
with the ship; and three crews had previously 
been lost while carrying out its initial experi- 
ments, Since then, many methods of submer- 
sion have been tried; but it is only within 
the last five years that naval powers have 
awakened to the fact that a submersible boat, 
though by no means so formidable for offensive 
hes sag as its name at first leads one to 
elieve, is a factor which might have to be 
taken 
war. 

The most modern types of these boats are 
the Holland, Nordenfelt, Tuck, and Goubet. 
The Holland boat comes to us from over the 
Atlantic, and is peculiar in its weapon of 
offence. The latest type is fifty feet long, eight 
feet in diameter, and is driven by a petroleum 
engine carrying sufficient fuel for two days’ run. 
The diving is effected by means of two hori- 
zontal alien, one on each side of the stern. 
This only allows of submersion when the boat 
is in motion ; and the: boat cannot be horizontal 
while submerged. It carries ten-inch gelatine 
blasting shells, fired from a pneumatic gun, 
twenty feet long, whose radius of action is two 
hundred yards under water and one thousand 
yards above. The use of gelatine is also objec- 
tionable, as the confined space and the vibra- 
tion of the boat prevent such explosives being 
carried without some risk of premature explo- 
sion. It is for this reason that gun-cotton is 
adopted in torpedo work, as it will not explode 
on concussion, and is little affected by change 
of temperature. 


into consideration in the next naval 
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The principal features of the Nordenfelt boat 
are its method of submersion and its propulsion 
by steam. The latest type is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, twelve feet beam, and 
displaces two hundred and fifty tons when 
entirely submerged, one hundred and sixty tons 
when running on the surface. Her propelling 
machinery consists of two double cylinder com- 
pound engines, with a horse-power of one 
thousand, and propelling the boat at fifteen 
knots on the surface. The submersion of the 
boat is effected by means of two _ horizontal 
propellers working in wells at each end. Two 
conning towers project about two feet above 
the deck, of one-inch steel, surmounted by 
glass domes, protected with steel bars, for pur- 
poses of observation. The boat usually runs on 
the surface with these towers showing, unless 
the buoyancy, which is never less than half a 
ton, is overcome by the horizontal propellers, 
when the boat becomes partially or tatally sub- 
merged according to their speed. To ascend to 
the surface it is only necessary to stop the 
horizontal propellers, which also stop automati- 
cally on reaching a set depth. In the forward 
tower are the firing keys, machinery and valves 
necessary- for driving or steering the vessel, for 
controlling the horizontal propellers, and for 
discharging the Whitehead torpedoes, Four of 
these are carried, and they are discharged with 
powder from two tubes in the bows. In the 
conning tower are also placed the instruments 
indicating the depth, level, and course. When 
the boat is awash, the funnels have to be un- 
shipped and the boat closed up before submer- 
sion. The length of time, twenty-five minutes, 
required for this operation is an objection to this 
boat, though when submerged it does not get 
unpleasantly hot. The temperature after a three 
hours’ submerged run was only ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit. The crew consist of a captain and 
eight men. 

The Tuck also comes from America. It is of 
iron, cigar-shaped, thirty feet long and six feet 
in diameter. It is submerged by means of a 
horizontal rudder in the stern and a horizontal 
propeller acting vertically amidships beneath 
the boat. It is driven by electricity, supplied 
from storage batteries packed closely in the 
bows. Compressed air is carried in reservoirs, 
but a supply is usually obtained when the 
boat is not far from the surface, by means of 
an iron pipe twenty feet long, which usually 
lies on deck, but which can be raised to an 
upright position by gearing from within. The 
top then rises above the surface of the water, 
and by opening a valve in the foot and attach- 
ing a pump, fresh air is drawn into the 
interior. The crew need not exceed three men. 

The Goubet class are of iron, sixteen feet long, 
three feet wide, and about six feet deep. The 
motive-power is a Siemens motor driven by 
storage batteries. Fifty of these boats were 
ag by the Russian Government. They 
ave no rudder, but a universal joint in the 
screw shaft permits of the screw being moved 
through an arc of ninety degrees. The torpedo 
is carried outside the boat, secured by a catch 
worked from inside. On arriving under the 
enemy, the torpedo is released, and striking 
the ship’s bottom, is held there by spikes. 


The boat then withdraws, unreeling a connect- 
ing wire; and when at a safe distance, fires. 
The absence of a rudder, however, causes erratic 
steering, and the spikes with which the torpedo 
. fitted might fail to stick in steel-bottomed 
ships. 

Submarine boats cannot be driven under 
water at a speed exceeding six knots, If driven 
beyond, they are inclined to dive, and in deep 
water, before the corrective forces against a 
dive have had time, to act, might reach a 
depth where the pressure would drive in the 
sides or compress them to a sufficient extent to 
seriously reduce the displacement. In shallow 
water, the boat might be driven on to the 
bottom, and if it be clay, held there, an accident 
attended with fatal consequences in the case of 
one boat. 

It is also difficult to direct the course of a 
submarine boat; and it is doubtful whether the 
advantage of not being seen counteracts the dis- 
advantage of not being able to see. According 
to Mr Nordenfelt in a lecture (R.U.S. Institu- 
tion, 1886, No. 133) on Submarine Boats, ‘The 
mirror of the surface throws a strong light into 
the boat; you cannot see forward at all, and 
you cannot see far astern; it is as black as 
ink outside; you can only see a sort of seg- 
ment.’ This means that you cannot safely 
advanee at a great speed under water. It is 
impossible to think of a submarine boat as a 
boat that actually manceuvres and does its 
work under water. The boat should run awash, 
and you can then see where you are. When 
we consider, then, that a boat totally submerged 
cannot be driven over six knots, and cannot be 
properly directed ; when we consider the speeds 
of seventeen and eighteen knots attained by 
modern battleships, we arrive at the conclusion 
that boats totally submerged are useless against 
modern battleships in motion. Running awash, 
they could be tackled by torpedo pore: He and 
torpedo boats, 
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OnE afternoon, when I happened to be leav- 
ing the office early to escort my wife to a 
garden party in the neighbourhood of our resi- 
dence, a clerk came into my private room and 
said that a man, who would not give his name, 
desired to see me. I had my hat on ready to 
start ; and partly because I did not wish to be 
delayed, but chiefly because I expected the 
visitor was either a beggar or a tout, I stepped 
into the clerk’s office and confronted him. I 
found a tall, gaunt, gray-haired man, very 
shabbily attired, standing with a hangdog air 
on the door-mat; and the moment I addressed 
him, I recognised, to my astonishment, my old 
acquaintance, Mr James Dreaver. 

‘You know me I see, sir,’ he remarked, as 
he stepped into my room at my invitation. 

‘Certainly, I replied, with increasing uneasi- 
ness, ‘But you fon altered a good deal; 
you’ve grown thin and—and you are_ no 
younger than you were ten years ago. Why 
didn’t you send in your name?’ 
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‘I wasn’t certain whether you would remem- 
ber me,’ he said doggedly. 

I could not help staring at him, as I mentall 
contrasted his present appearance with my recol- 
lection of him at our former meeting. That he 
should have lost bulk with advancing age was 
not extraordinary; but though I distinctly re- 
cognised him by his features and by his eyes, 
there was an indescribable change, which was 
not accounted for by the mere passage of years. 
Whether it was the effect of his a clothes 
or his odd furtive manner, I immediately sus- 
pected that my client had passed a consider- 
able portion of the time that had elapsed since 
our last meeting within the walls of a jail. 

‘Where have you been all this while?’ I 


ye. ‘Why have I never heard from 
you?’ 

‘I’ve been in an asylum, replied Mr Dreaver 
gruftly. 


‘You mean a—a——?’ 

‘A lunatic asylum. Not a pleasant thing to 
have to say; but there you have it, since you 
must know,’ said Mr Dreaver sharply. 

I was silenced by this statement, though not 
exactly convinced ; but the man’s manner did 
not invite further questions, or, indeed, it did 
not concern me whether he had been in an 
asylum or a jail. I naturally foresaw the object 
of his visit, and did not relish having to make 
the inevitable revelation to him. 

After a little fencing on my part, during 
which he demanded the 1 left so long ago, 
and which he poole A quite accurately, I 
said abruptly, as I nerved myself for the un- 
pleasant ordeal, ‘The fact is, I have some bad 
news for you.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you’ve parted with 
the things?’ he cried fiercely. 

‘No; I deposited them at my bank for safe 
custody ; by some extraordinary mis- 
chance, the parcel has been lust. From that 
day to this, no trace of it has been found,’ I 
said with considerable inward trepidation. 

‘It’s a lie!’ he shouted, springing from his 
chair and advancing towards me in a threaten- 
ing manner. 

‘If you don’t behave yourself, I’ll have you 
turned out of ay office,” I said angrily. 

I was agreeably surprised to find that my 
resolute tone and manner cowed the man in- 
stantly. 

‘Then I’m ruined, he muttered 
as he wiped his brow with the bac 
hand. ‘It was all I had’ 

‘Suppose we come over to the bank,’ I said, 
feeling genuine pity for him. ‘There is no 
legal liability either on the bank’s part or 
mine; but it is possible, if you can prove that 
the contents of the parcel were valuable, that 
some compensation might be made. So far as 
I am concerned, though unfortunately a poor 
man, I will assist you to the extent of a few 
pounds if you are in want.’ 

‘A few pounds!’ he cried bitterly. ‘Why, 
the stones alone must have been worth ten 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘What!’ I ejaculated, amazed at the magni- 
tude of the sum. 

‘Never mind what they were worth,’ he said 
hastily, as though repenting of his statement. 


resently 
of his 


‘I suppose I shall have to be satisfied with 
what I can get.’ 

‘Will you come to the bank, then, and talk 
the matter over?’ I said, rising, relieved at the 
reasonable spirit he displayed. 

He rose, as I thought, rather unwillingly, 
and tramped after me through the outer 
office and down the staircase into the street. 
I was too much excited and preoccupied to 
- so to him as we wended our way through 
the crowded streets, and he did not address 
me; but I was conscious of his tall figure 
striding by my side, and one or two friends 
whom I passed on the wer d looked surprised at 
seeing me in company with such a disreputable 
client. Just as we were approaching the bank 
—it was not five minutes’ walk from my office 
—a passer-by seized my arm, and I was heartily 
greeted by a little old gentleman named Gold- 
spiker, whose acquaintance my wife and I had 
made at a dinner-party a few nights previously. 
Mr Goldspiker was a Dutchman who had 
recently retired from business at the Cape, 
where he had known my wife’s father in 
former days. He had apparently taken a great 
fancy to my wife, probably on account of the 
fact above mentioned, and his object in stop- 
ping me was to invite us both to dine with him 
at the Métropole Hotel, and to go to the theatre 
with him afterwards. 

Mr Goldspiker was a loquacious old gentle- 
man, and though I needed no pressing to 
accept his cordial invitation, he insisted upon 
chatting with me for a few minutes in the 
crowded street, I took leave of him, how- 
ever, as soon as I decently could, but on look- 
ing around for my late companion, I found he 
had completely disappeared. At first, I thought 
he had merely walked on, and was looking into 
some shop window ; and finding this was not 
the case, I concluded that he had remembered 
the name of my bank, and that I should find 
him waiting me there. But neither at the 
bank nor on my way there did I see any trace 
of him. 

I was considerably startled at this strange 
behaviour, which certainly seemed to confirm 
Mr Dreaver’s statement that he had been in a 
lunatic asylum. Being at the bank, I looked 
in upon the manager, and told him that the 
owner of the missing parcel had turned up, 
but that we had become separated during our 
walk. I was glad that I spoke to the manager, 
for he told me that, upon satisfactory proof of 
the contents of the parcel, he had authority to 
make the owner some small compensation. 

I was naturally much relieved at this, and 
returned to my office half expecting to find that 
my client had gone back there. He had not done 
so, however, and after waiting for a reasonable 
time, I started off for home. 

I told my wife what had happened, for she 
knew the story about the parcel and its myste- 
rious Sg, naga We came to the conclu- 
sion that, being preoccupied with my thoughts, 
I had unconsciously given my client the slip— 

robably in crossing a crowded road—or that 
e had lost his way; and we felt little doubt 
that I should receive another visit from him 
the next day. 

To my surprise, however, three days passed 
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and he did not come. I was beginning to think 
that the unfortunate man had retired once 
more to the seclusion from which he had 
emerged, when I received a letter from him. 
It bore no address, but it came through the 
post, and was laconic and to the point. Here 
it is: 

‘Smr—I was suddenly taken ill the other 
day, and have been bad since. I will call to- 
morrow at eleven o’clock.—Yours truly, 

JAMES DREAVER.’ 


Now, apropos of this letter, a very singular 
coincidence occurred. I had still got it in my 
hand, and was examining with curiosity the 
rather peculiar caligraphy, when I was sum- 
moned to my bank by a messenger, who said 
the manager would feel obliged by my stepping 
over there at once, as he had something import- 
ant to communicate. Not doubting that the 
message was connected with the claim of my 
client, I put his letter into my pocket, and the 
very first question the manager put to me 
was: ‘Well, has your client turned up again ?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and then, with a 
hearty laugh, the manager said the parcel had 
been found, and proceeded to explain the mys- 
tery, which turned out to have a very simple 
solution. It appeared that late on the previous 
afternoon, a certain Colonel Gray, who had 
been absent for the last ten years in India, 
had written to say that he wished to examine 
a box which he had deposited with the bank 
previous to his departure. An appointment 
was made for the following morning, and 
the bank manager suddenly remembered, by 
a kind of inspiration, that the colonel had 
last overhauled the contents of his box, and 
deposited some in it shortly after the 
date when I had lodged the parcel at the 
bank. Now the parcel had been placed upon a 
shelf in immediate proximity to the colonel’s 
box, and it occurred to the bank manager that 
the colonel might have inadvertently shovelled 
my parcel into his box along with his own 
things. The idea seemed plausible, and, at all 
events, when Colonel Gray had presented him- 
self that morning, the manager accompanied 
him to the strong-room. And, sure enough, 
the very first thing that ong when Colonel 
Gray opened his box was that he drew forth a 
brown paper parcel which he did not recognise 
as his own, but which the bank manager, owing 
to the label upon it, promptly claimed as my 
property. 

eedless to dwell on the colonel’s confusion 
at this discovery, nor to repeat his apologies 
for his carelessness, The manager was much 
too elated to be censorious; and the colonel 
had the satisfaction of learning that no serious 
harm had resulted from his having imprisoned 
some one else’s property in his strong-box for 
nearly a dozen years. 

‘I suppose you won’t trust the parcel with us 
any more?’ laughed the manager in conclusion. 

‘No,’ I said, taking possession of it. ‘You 
have kept it long enough. It is my turn now.’ 

‘You’re welcome, Mr Carruthers ; and I dare- 
say you will be as glad to get rid of it as I 
am,’ said the manager as he wrote out a receipt 
for me to sign. 


I carried the parcel back with me to my 
office, and put it away in a safe, of which [ 
now had enough and to spare. I was greatly 
elated at the happy turn of events, 

My good-humour lasted all day—no doubt, 
my clerks remarked it!—and the entertain- 
ment to which old Mr Goldspiker had invited 
us, and which took place that evening, seemed 
to be an appropriate finale. My mind was 
full of the subject when our little party met 
at Mr Goldspiker’s hospitable table, and havin 
gleefully related what had happened, I sai 
casually to my host, who had listened atten- 
tively: ‘By the way, Mr Goldspiker, did you 
ever happen to come across a namesake of my 
wife’s father at Durban?’ 

‘I knew Durban very well; but it has a 
large population,’ replied the old gentleman in 
his quaint broken English. ‘I was only ac- 
quainted with one James Dreaver at the Cape, 
and that was this lady’s excellent papa’—— 

‘And he lived at Port Elizabeth,’ interrupted 
my wife. 

‘Quite true. He never was at Durban. Still, 
it is a coincidence that there should have been 
two persons of the same name over there at 
the same time--What is the man like?’ he 
added, turning to me. 

I described my mysterious client, both as he 
appeared when he first came to me and as he - 
was now. Mr Goldspiker said nothing to attract 
my attention, but he seemed rather silent and 
thoughtful during the remainder of the evening, 
though he discharged his duties as host with 
his accustomed heartiness. He — us a royal 
entertainment, winding up with oysters and 
chablis at his chambers; and when we parted, 
he drew me aside and asked me the address of 
my office. ‘I will be with you at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning,’ he said, to my surprise, as 
he took my card, 

I had forgotten all about Mr Dreaver’s in- 
tended visit at the moment, and I naturally 
supposed that Mr Goldspiker wished to consult 
me on some matter of business, and was highly 
delighted at the prospect of securing so wealth 
a client. I must confess, therefore, that y 
was a little disappointed when the old gentle- 
man, on presenting himself at my office the 
next day at the time appointed, announced that 
he had called to ask me some further questions 
about my mysterious client. 

‘I have told you all I know about him,’ I 


said. 

‘I’ve been thinking, said Mr Goldspiker, 
gazing earnestly into my face through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, ‘that his sudden disappear- 
ance the other day was rather odd.’ 

‘Very!’ I replied. ‘But then, by his own 
admission, the man is a lunatic.’ 

‘H’m! He may not be so foolish as he 
wishes to make out.—See here, my young 
friend,’ said Mr Goldspiker, laying his hand on 
my arm, ‘I was very well known at the Cape. 
People when they have once seen me, do not 
me, eh?’ 

could not help smiling while I glanced at 
the old gentleman as he spoke. He had the 
oddest face I have ever beheld; the clean- 
shaven features were bland and childlike; but 
the complexion was the colour of a guinea, and 
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the skin was puckered into a perfect network 
of wrinkles. His expression was amiable, but 
I am bound to say that an uglier old gentle- 
man it would be difficult to imagine, and, as 
he remarked, no one who had once seen him 
could fail to recognise him again. 

‘This man was walking with you when we 
met in the street the other day?’ he resumed. 

‘Yes. I see what you mean. You suggest 
that he recognised you, and disappeared for 
that reason,’ 1 said, struck by the idea. 

‘Yes; and looking back, I remember that 
when I came up, a figure near you turned 
aside and went up an adjacent court.’ 

‘H’m! you may be right, certainly,’ I replied, 
reflecting that our meeting had, in fact, taken 
place —— to the entrance of one of those 
narrow byways which abound in the city. ‘But 
why should S wish to avoid you?’ 

‘Exactly—why should he?’ exclaimed Mr 
Goldspiker, leaning forward with his hands on 
his knees and gazing at me with his bland 
expression. ‘That is what I want to know.’ 

*He will be here directly. You had better 
stay and meet him,’ I said, taking up my 
client’s note from the desk. 

‘I came for that purpose,’ said Mr Gold- 
spiker. ‘That is his letter, Hein?’ 

‘Yes.—You don’t know the writing, I sup- 
pose?’ I inquired as I handed it to him. 

Mr Goldspiker held the note within an inch 
of his nose and scrutinised it deliberately for 
some minutes. When he looked at me again, 
there was a queer smile on his thin lips. 

‘Have you the parcel handy? he said 
quietly. 

‘It is here—in the safe behind me,’ I replied, 
producing the keys. 

‘Let me look at it, he said. 

I turned to the safe, and fetched the parcel. 
The old gentleman’s tone and manner mystified 
me considerably, and I was annoyed to see him 
coolly produce a small penknife and cut the 
string of the parcel without a moment's hesita- 
tion. 

‘What are you about?’ I cried. 

But Mr Goldspiker, who seemed to be labour- 
ing under suppressed excitement, paid no heed 
to me. He proceeded to undo the outer wrap- 
pings of the parcel, and, having accomplished 
this, he revealed a small bundle of documents 
which looked like share certificates and a good- 
sized paper bag. The latter he opened and 
shook the contents upon my table. They con- 
sisted of several score of uncut diamonds, 

‘How much did he say they were worth? 
he remarked, almost burying his nose among 
the gems and handling them with the air of 
a connoisseur. 

‘Ten thousand pounds,’ I said open-mouthed. 

‘H’m! I should say at least that; but it is 
impossible to be certain in their present con- 
dition,’ he replied, turning to the documents. 
‘H’m,’ he muttered, peering into the bundle, 
‘not much of value here—a few hundreds per- 
haps—a few hundreds.’ 

‘I don’t understand what you are driving at,’ 
I exclaimed. 

‘You will presently,’ said Mr Goldspiker 
cheerfully.—‘ Hark ! who is this? 

It was Dreaver’s voice we heard in the outer 


office. Irushed to the door as he was shuffling 
away when he found there was some one with 
me. 

I seized him by the arm, however, and by 
main force, half led and half dragged him into 
my room and closed the door behind me. Mr 
Goldspiker was sitting with his back to us, but 
I could see by my client’s manner that he 
recognised him at once. The sight of the gems 
upon the table, however, seemed to inspire the 
man with reckless desperation, for he advanced 
towards them and said harshly: ‘You’ve been 
meddling with my property, Mr Carruthers.’ 

‘Not your property, John Spooner,’ said Mr 
Goldspiker, turning in his chair and confront- 
ing him. 

Apparently the man had hoped to brazen 
out the situation, for he made a faint attempt 
at bluster; but he was quickly overawed by 
the calm, determined aspect of Mr Goldspiker, 
and stood rooted to the spot, the picture of 
abject confusion. 

‘That man was my trusted clerk for twenty 
years. He repaid my kindness by robbing me. 
He is a forger and a thief, said Mr Goldspiker 
incisively. 

‘I’ve been punished,’ murmured the man, 
hanging his head. 

‘Yes, I tracked you, you scoundrel, and had 
the satisfaction of getting you convicted and 
imprisoned. Twenty years’ penal servitude, 
wasn’t it? said the old gentleman mercilessly, 
‘You are out on ticket of leave, I suppose ?’ 

‘It killed me almost, groaned the poor 
wretch between his white lips. 

‘You killed somebody else. I did not know 
of this,’ said Mr Goldspiker, pointing with 
trembling hand to the packet on the table, and 
suddenly overcome by emotion. ‘If 
I had Go!’ he added, springing suddenly 
to his feet in a sort of paroxysm of rage— 
‘out of my sight, or I shall forget what you 
have suffered. Go, I say, or I will send for 
the police again.’ 

The man, scared and startled by the old 
entleman’s vehemence, took one stride to the 
oor, and the next moment had disappeared ; 
while Mr Goldspiker sank down in his chair 
and buried his face in his hands against the 
table. I sat silent and bewildered, amazed by 
the scene, staring helplessly at my companion, 
while I listened to the retreating footsteps of 
my late visitor, who hurried from the build- 


ing. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,’ said Mr Goldspiker, 
looking up abruptly, and resuming his habitual 
sprightly tone and manner. ‘But I wronged 
him—we all wronged him.’ 

‘Who?’ I inquired, 

‘That man went to a friend of mine, a 
merchant like myself, and in my name got 
—— of those things by false pretences. 
fy friend, unfortunately, was ill at the time; 
he became delirious, and in his ravings he 
alluded frequently to this transaction, and men- 
tioned my name; but we paid no heed. He 
died suddenly, and his affairs were in disorder. 
He had been speculating, had had bad luck, 
but—but it was not so bad as we all thought,’ 
he added, absently fingering the gems upon the 
table. ‘These would have saved him.’ 
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‘The things belong to his creditors, I sup- 
? I said. 

‘No. I was his creditor, and I 
settled with the others. For myself, I make 
no claim. It is the least atonement I can offer 
for the wrong done to him by that wretch in 
my name. My friend died broken-hearted 
because he believed that I, his old comrade, had 
pressed him for my debt in his adversity. He 

ave up all he had, and—and he was ill, and it 
Killed him,’ said the kind-hearted old gentleman, 
fairly breaking down. 

‘Come, Mr_ Goldspiker, you blame yourself 
for nothing,’ I exclaimed, touched by his emo- 
tion; ‘you are entirely innocent.’ 

‘IT hope your wife will believe it, Mr Car- 
00a said the old gentleman wringing my 
hand. 

‘My wife!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes. Oh! did I not mention my poor 
friend’s name ?’ said Mr Goldspiker, apparently 
astonished at my evident bewilderment. ‘It 
is her father I am speaking of, poor James 
Dreaver.’ 

‘Then do you mean to say that this—this 
valuable property belongs to my wife? I cried, 
as the room whirled round me. 

‘Yes, yes. It is valuable—the stones are very 
ood,’ said Mr Goldspiker, leaning forward and 

ginning to sort them quickly. ‘The scoundrel 
was within the mark when he said ten thou- 
sand pounds, Leave them to me to dispose of, 
and I will guarantee’—— 


I really cannot remember the remainder of 
our conversation. I was so startled and over- 
whelmed by this sudden and unexpected acces- 
sion of fortune, that I fairly lost my head. It 
seemed too extraordinary to be true; but there 
was absolutely no mistake about it, for within 
a few weeks Mr Goldspiker handed my wife 
a cheque for upwards of twelve thousand 
pounds. Considering my circumstances, and 
that my elder children were just needing edu- 
cation, it will easily imagined what a 
glorious windfall this was to us; in a word, it 
proved the turning-point of our lives. 

_ Often, afterwards, we discussed the matter 
with old Mr Goldspiker; and we arrived at a 
tolerably clear understanding of John Spooner’s 
method of procedure. It appeared that just 
about the time of James Dreaver’s death, 
Spooner, who enjoyed the fullest confidence of 
his employer, obtained leave of absence on the 
ground of ill-health. He was supposed to have 
gone for a short trip; but it subsequently came 
to Mr Goldspiker’s knowledge that the man 
had secretly left the country. This led to his 
accounts being carefully looked into, and_ it 
then transpired that during many years he had 
robbed his employer systematically and heart- 
lessly. Mr Goldspiker was so indignant, that 
he resolved to leave no stone unturned to bring 
him to justice. The man was traced to Eng- 


land; arrested within a day or two of his 
arrival; was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
a long term of penal servitude at the Cape. 
Spooner never breathed a word about his 
robbery from Mr Dreaver, and the crime was 
never even suspected. No doubt his reticence 
was perfectly natural, and he evidently waited 


patiently for his release in order to enjoy his 
plunder. 

What induced the man to deposit the packet 
with me, and to assume the name of my wife’s 
father, is to this day a subject of endless 
speculation to all of us. I think the latter 
circumstance is to be accounted for by the fact 
that some of the share certificates were made 
out in Mr Dreaver’s name. Spooner may have 
ee that I might open the parcel, and 
had therefore deemed it prudent to allay sus- 
— by personating the real owner. Besides, 
ne had excellent reasons for concealing his own 
identity. 

But it is less easy to imagine a plausible 
explanation for the happy accident of the man 
having come to my office. 

It is possible—though I have never been 
able to verify the statement—that he may have 
had my name mentioned to him in the manner 
described. It is pretty clear, at all events, 
that he either knew or suspected that he was 
in danger of being arrested, and was anxious 
to = the packet in safe custody. Mr Gold- 
spiker’s notion was that the man was one day 
seized with a sudden panic—saw in the street, 
perhaps, the colonial detective who had been 
sent over to arrest him—and in his desperate 
anxiety to provide for the safety of his precious 
a a in view of disagreeable contingencies, he 
nad turned into my office simply because my 
brass plate attracted his attention at the 
moment. I am not at all sure that this 
theory, wildly improbable as it may appear, is 
not the correct solution of the mystery; but 
the actual facts will never transpire, for I 
learned, as the result of subsequent inquiries, 
that Spooner had died suddenly shortly after- 
wards of syncope in the infirmary of an East 
End workhouse. 


SNAKE-TAMING. 
By Dr Artuur Srrapwine, C.M.Z.8., &c. 


Snakes have their likes and dislikes, their 
prejudices and predilections, their little tempers 
and idiosyncrasies, like the rest of us, a fact 
which he who aspires to subjugate their native 
distrust of man and to win their confidence 
soon discovers in his dealings with them. The 
gentlest of serpents, for example, considers it- 
self aggrieved and insulted, and to have valid 
ground for reprisal, should its neck or tail be 
meddled with, for no reason that is obvious ; 
while its dignity is still more ruffled by the 
lightest touch on the mouth, though it may 
submit to any amount of ordinary handling. 
These and numerous small points of a similar 
character are revealed to the amateur by the 
light of personal experience only, experience 
which is not seldom fraught with results pain- 
ful to himself, since there is as yet no Hand- 
book of the Boa Constrictor or Practical 
Treatise on Python Culture; while the snake is 
one of the few things left in heaven, earth, 
or the waters under the earth, that has not 
a special journal devoted to it. But the first 
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endeavour of the serpent-fancier is, or ought 
to be, to render his protéyés tame and fearless 
of his presence or manipulation, not only as 
a matter of convenience and protection to him- 
self, but still more for the higher consideration 
of their well-being, since they are much more 
likely to feed when free from nervous appre- 
hension of their surroundings. 

It seldom happens that a snake can be 
induced to take a meal until some months have 
elapsed since its capture ; those born or hatched 
in cages will devour suitable food within an 
hour of their advent on a mortal career, pro- 
vided that the temperature and other con- 
ditions are such as meet their physical require- 
ments and that they are mature, though—like 
most animals born in captivity—they are apt 
to be even wilder and more resentful of inter- 
ference than their progenitors. One of the first 
phenomena of ophidian psychology likely to be 
recognised by hess who have the exceptional 
opportunity—and perhaps still more exceptional 
desire—of close companionship with any number 
and diversity of these creatures is the great 
difference which different species present in 
their susceptibility to taming. To instance such 
only as are likely to be familiar to the casual 
patron of menageries and zoological gardens, 
the rock-snake or python of India, the Mada- 
gascar boa, the black constrictor of the Cape, 
the copperhead, the yellow Jamaican boa—now 
almost extinct, owing to the introduction of 
the pestilent mongoose for the purpose of 
destroying cane-rats on the sugar plantations 
—and the rat-snakes of both South America 
and Ceylon, rarely get rid of their original 
timidity, and are more or less snappish to 
the end of their days, however long may 
be their association with amicably disposed 
humanity. 

On the other hand, the Royal and other 
African pythons, as well as their reticulated 
Oriental cousin, the great anaconda, the dia- 
mond and carpet snakes of Australia, all the 
corals, many of the vipers, the pale-headed and 
thick-necked tree-boas, and most of the smaller 
colubrine snakes, readily acquire a confidence 
in man, and may be trusted implicitly after 
a very brief acquaintance. More curious still, 
the disposition appears to vary coincidently 
with variety of colour in certain well-defined 
directions among members of the same species. 
The deep red boa constrictor is never so amen- 
able to en as those of paler hues, while 
the beautiful steely specimens found in the 
West Indies are usually gentler than either. 
A similar comparison strikes one in dealing 
with puff adders, where the velvety amber 
ones are much less spiteful than the gray, 
and especially with rattlesnakes, the ‘ Is’ 
on which vary from a dusty neutral tint 
to bright yellow. With regard to the last, 
it should be said that nearly all crotaline ser- 
pents—those of the rattlesnake family, though 
not necessarily provided with the vibratory 
apparatus from which the head of the house 
derives its name—are lethargic and indisposed 
to attack except under extreme provocation, 
et they rarely become absolutely trustworthy. 

eir danger to man in the wild state lies 


chiefly in the fact that the same lazy apathy 
deters them from fleeing from his presence 
after the manner of most of the Order. Finally, 
as much difference in temper and character 
exists amongst individuals of the same species, 
age, and colour, as would be found in any mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of specimens of the genus 
homo—indeed, a parallel might be drawn, with- 
out any undue straining of details, between the 
serpent tribe in this particular respect and a 
school of children of mixed nationalities, where 
the natives of some countries might be ex- 
pected, ceteris paribus, to be more impulsive or 
phlegmatic, as the case might be, than the rest, 
where complexion would in a large number of 
instances justify an inference as to certain 
psychic peculiarities, and where, nevertheless, 
the ‘personal equation’ would be predominant 
after all. 

One of the least tamable of all snakes is 


'the cobra da capello, and, singularly enou 


h 
it is this very trait which makes it so waa 


to the Hindu and Arab charmers, and which 
‘has, in fact, formed the entire foundation on 


which the ‘charming’ imposture is based. It 
need hardly be pointed out in these fin de siecle 
days of popular science that the cobra possesses 
the most rudimentary organs of hearing, and 
cannot be influenced by the strains of the 
dusky musician’s pipe, while the intelligence 
of the whole of the Ophidia is so low that no 
kind of training or education is possible. The 
very utmost that can be accomplished is to 
instil into them a sort of dull comprehension 
that they need not bring into action their 
weapons of defence every time their heredi- 
tary enemy comes within the range of their 
extremely limited vision—this, and perhaps 
with some of them a doubtful recognition of 
persons. But the cobra is ready to sit up and 
show fight to the bitter end at the first hint 
of disturbance. It is the peculiarity of its 
belligerent attitude, upright with a third of its 
length of body raised from the ground, attended 
by the spreading out of its anterior ribs to 
form with the dilatable skin of the neck the 
fin-like expansion known as the hood, which 
gives it the appearance of acting in obedi- 
ence to the gestures and sorry strains of the 
performer, who artfully adapts both to the 
natural and spontaneous movements of the 
reptile. 

his, then, is actually the converse of snake- 
taming. One could hardly design a creature 
which would better answer the purpose of the 
pretended snake-charmer than does the cobra, 
whether we regard the Indian or the Egyp- 
tian species. Venomous as it is—and there is 
probably none more virulent, unless it be the 
southern rattlesnake—with semper paratus for 
its motto, it is the most easily manipulated and 
‘played’ of all serpents. hatever may have 
been the original value of the hood in the 
cobra’s economy, whether to inspire its foes 
with terror or to serve any other end, there 
can be no doubt that it has long passed the 
zenith of its utility, and, like so many structures 
which we find in the animal world developed 
to exaggeration in the blind fury of evolution, 
has become a hinderance rather than a help to 
its possessor in the great struggle. The reach 
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of the cobra’s delivery, the limitation of the 
distance within which its blow must fall, can 
be exactly calculated almost instinctively by 
those who become accustomed to them, since 
its striking consists of the swaying down of so 
much of its body as is upreared and no more. 
The reader may obtain an efficient illustration 
of this by laying his hy = arm upon a table, 
with the forearm and hand (representing the 
head) raised from the flexed elbow. Very dif- 
ferent is this from the spring-like mechanism of 
the process by which the majority of serpents 
dart on their prey or adversary—‘ fire a shot,’ 
as the Trinidad creoles say—the head remaining 
uiescent until the neck and body behind are 
) up into S-shaped folds, to be suddenly 
straightened with the speed of lightning as the 
jaws are flashed forward. And when the cobra’s 
ead has fallen for its bite, the weight of its 
huge expanded umbrella prevents it from rising 
again as quickly as it would otherwise do, an 
imite of its being readily seized and secured. 
Its near relative, the hamadryad, the great 
snake-eating snake, which is the largest of all 
isonous species, and which also displays a 
book, soon becomes apathetic, and refuses to 
pander to the humbug of charming; for this 
reason it is held of small account by the jug- 
glers of India and Burma, in whose baskets it 
is occasionally seen and to whom it is known 
as the big or king cobra, since it requires a lot 
of shaking up before it will stand on the de- 
fensive, although its monetary value as a zoo- 
logical specimen is twenty times as much as 
that of the smaller species. Though lazy, it is 
said to be distinctly aggressive in its wild state, 
and is perhaps the most intelligent of the 
serpent Order. 
may mention, as curiosities incidental to 
snake-taming, that they are much more vicious 
when cold—unless of course they are chilled 
to absolute torpor—than at the temperature 
which is suitable to their vitality ; that — 
appreciate the interposition of a solid thoug 
transparent medium within an hour or two of 
their first confinement behind glass, and cease 
to strike at anything outside; that they will 
often strike repeatedly—and hit pretty hard 
blows—without taking the trouble to open their 
mouths, and consequently without biting; and 
that they never quarrel or bite each other, even 
the fiercest. When the time draws near for 
shedding the skin, a process which takes place 
at intervals of from three weeks to two 
months, they are apt to be treacherous and 
uncertain, probably owing to the partial obstruc- 
tion of vision, A very old python in my 
own collection, formerly so quiet that a baby 
could and did play with it, and a most valu- 
able specimen for ‘handing round’ at lectures, 
has developed cataract in both eyes of late years, 
and a decided infirmity of temper therewith. 
Babies, by the way, like kittens and young 
puppies will maul and play with snakes un- 
harmed where grown-up people would be bitten. 
The most ferocious of serpents is generally safe 
enough while in the hands of any one who 
knows how to hold without coercing him and 
keeps a cool head; it is in the picking up and 
especially in letting him go again that the bite 


How, then, is snake-taming effected? Well, 
there is no great secret or mystery about it. 
In the first place, the snakes must become accus- 
tomed to the presence of humanity by being 
placed in such a situation that people pass and 
repass within their sight as constantly as pos- 
sible; and here it must not be forgotten that 
no serpent can see anything distinctly at a dis- 
tance equal to twice its own length. The in- 
mates of the Reptile House at the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens become noticeably shyer after a 
day or two of dense fog or deep snow, during 
which the visitors are few and far between. 
And, secondly, they must be handled at all 
times and seasons, except immediately after a 
meal, handled freely and fearlessly, but with 
due regard to their before-mentioned morbid 
sensibility of neck and tail. After all, the 
vast majority are not nearly so anxious 
to use their teeth as is commonly supposed. 
Keepers in menageries usually lift the new 
specimens from the boxes in which they arrive 
in order to transfer them to the cages, and are 
rarely bitten; and in forests and jungles all 
over the world I have always seized upon 
everything I came across with my bare hands, 
securing on one occasion a sixteen-foot anaconda 
in this way; and though I have had some 
nasty nips, such accidents have not happened 
to me in one case out of a thousand where 
there was the possibility of their occurrence. 
Gloves and tongs are worse than useless, and 
beget a nervousness on both sides. When a 
snake-keeper once begins to think about being 
bitten, it is all over with him, and he had 
better keep away from his charges until his 
nerve comes back to him. I have had more 
misadventures within a few weeks after a bad 
bout of jungle fever than in all the rest of my 
life put together, and I have lived in daily 
companionship with these reptiles almost as long 
as I can remember. 

The only implement I ever employ is a ver 
soft brush, and that I use but ain and wit 
one species only, the lance-headed tree-boa of 
Tropical America, probably the most persist- 
ently savage serpent in the world, as ready to 
fly at the most familiar face or hand after years 
of association as it was at its original captor. It 
grows to about seven or eight feet, and is of 
slender habit, though a powerful constrictor, but 
its teeth are longer in proportion than those of 
any other non-venomous snake, while its enor- 
mous flat head and absurdly thin neck give it as 
malign and ill-favoured an aspect as pertains to 
any of the race. Four large specimens and five 
babies—born on the voyage, little fiends all—have 
just reached me from the West Indies. With 
the small ones, an old shaving-brush receives 
the bite as well as anything ; for larger ones, a 
picture-brush or feather broom clipped some- 
what short is more suitable, for one’s object is 
not to hurt the snake in any way, but to dis- 
appoint him, and teach him the vanity of 
earthly passions when he dashes furiously into 
the yielding plumes and finds nothing there. 
A course of lessons of this sort sometimes serves 
to impress upon them the futility of assault 
and battery, and reduces the probability of 
their future efforts in that line to one sna 
when they are touched or suddenly disturbed. 


comes in. 
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Most animals can be turned by a brush; in 
zoological collections the attendants who clean 
the cages find that crocodiles, big birds, cats, 
and other unpleasantly demonstrative creatures, 
can be kept at bay with such a weapon, where 
sticks, whips, or crowbars would useless, 
just as larger beasts are cowed most effectually 
by that real yet mysteriously intangible and 
unfightable foe, a jet of water from the garden- 
engine. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
THE newly discovered constituent of the atmo- 
sphere to which the name Argon has been 
given has caused as much excitement among 
chemists as did the detection of the fifth satellite 
of Jupiter some time ago in the astronomical 
world. We had all long regarded the composi- 
tion of the air as having been definitely deter- 
mined. But any one who will take the trouble 
to refer to Cavendish’s celebrated ‘ Experiments 
on Air’ will find that a suspicion is there 
raised that nitrogen, or phlogisticated air, as he 
termed that inert gas, was not the sole residue 
after the oxygen, water, and carbon dioxide of 
the atmosphere had been removed. 


colour into red, olive-brown, and green—the 
red weeds growing below low-water mark, the 
green ones at high-water mark, and the olive- 
brown occupying an intermediate position. It 
would seem that the colours have a direct 
relation to the amount of light available, for 
the sea-water stops those rays which are active 
in the formation of chlorophyll, the green 
colouring matter of plant-life. But this coast 
flora of the ocean can do but little towards 
maintaining the necessary balance between 
animal and plant life, which is effected by the 
floating microscopic plants which are found in 
all waters. Sometimes these are in such im- 
mense masses that they give the water a dis- 
tinetive colour, as in the case of the Red Sea, 
which takes its name from their presence. The 
floating weed in the Sargasso Sea remains a 
puzzle to naturalists, for no plant of the same 
species can be found on adjacent coasts or 
islands. The lecturer concluded his remarks by 


urging the necessity of a more extended study 


of the ocean and its economy. 

A favourite method of ‘printing’ adopted 
by photographers is the Platinotype process, in 
which the image is formed in platinum black, 
one of the most stable substances known to 
chemistry. A means of toning, or rather stain- 
ing the image, so that the cold, black tone can 


If there be changed to any desired tint of brown, has 


were anything else left, he concluded that it lately been introduced, and the specimens of 
must be in the most minute quantity. That prints so treated which we have examined 
there was something else was once more sus- certainly show very beautiful results. The 


pected by Lord Rayleigh, upon proving that change is brought about by submitting the | 


the nitrogen obtained from air was about a 
half per cent. heavier than that procured from 
chemical compounds. The difference in weight 
is now attributed to the presence in minute 
quantity of this new gas. Argon has been sepa- 
rated, and gives a distinct spectrum. Whether 
it be an elementary body or a compound one is 
at present a moot-point, but its detection and 
separation must be regarded as a remarkable 
event. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Society, 
Dr John Haldane dealt with the nature and 
hysiological action of black-damp as met with 
in a colliery in Staffordshire and in another 
one in Shropshire. He described it as one of 
the gases frequently found in the workings of 
coal-mines, which could be distinguished from 
fire-damp in not being explosive when mixed 
with air, and from after-damp in not being the 
product of an explosion, but collecting in the 
workings under ordinary conditions. It con- 
sisted of nitrogen containing an admixture of a 
seventh to an eighth of carbon dioxide, and it 
acted as a poison when inhaled, its dangerous 
physiological action being due to absence of 
oxygen, or insufficiency of oxygen when diluted 
with air, and not to excess of carbon dioxide. 
Air containing just sufficient black-damp to 
extinguish a candle or oil lamp produced no 
immediate sensible action on a human being. 

‘The Pastures of the Sea’ formed the title of 
a very interesting and instructive lecture at the 
Imperial Institute lately, which was delivered 
by Mr George Murray of the British Museum. 
Seaweeds which grow near the land do not 
occur at a greater depth than fifty fathoms, 
and they may be classified according to their 


print to a bath of catechu, or cutch, as it is 
also called. This vegetable extract has long 
been used as a dye for textile fabrics, and is 
permanent. As the process is patented, the 
proper kind of catechu for photographic pur- 
poses will doubtless soon be placed upon the 
market. 

One of the most difficult problems with 
which our parochial authorities have to deal 
is the selection of a method of road-making 
which shall be satisfactory in use and fairly 
permanent. The ideal paving has not yet been 
discovered—that is, one which shall be at the 
same time durable, noiseless, inexpensive, and 
capable of affording a foothold for horses in all 
states of the weather. Possibly such an ideal 
is unattainable ; but a method which seems to 
fulfil some of the conditions required is found 
in Ardagh’s Patent Prismatic Hard Wood Paving 
Block. This block is made up of a number of 
pieces of oak, which have been previousl 
creosoted, bound together with an iron band. 
The cubes of which the block is composed are 
cut from waste wood, therefore the cost is not 
prohibitive ; and if required, channels may be 
cut in its surface and filled in with sand and 
cement, so as to reduce slipperiness of surface 
to a minimum. The system has been for some 
time in successful use in the streets of 
Worcester. 

A correspondent in commenting upon a 
recent note in these columns with reference to 
the fraudulent renovation of spent tea leaves, 
informs us that there is yet another use for 
this waste product, irrespective of that found 
for it by the careful housemaid. ‘Owners of 
poultry may not be aware, he writes, ‘that 
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fowls are very fond of spent tea leaves. They 
are a very useful adjunct to the poultry-yard 
menu, especially at this season, when variety of 
diet is welcome to make up for the loss of 
natural delicacies. The fowls seem to enjoy the 
leaves whether given alone or mixed in the 
other food. Probably the tea acts as a tonic! 
Here is another use for the leaves when ex- 
hausted by humanity.’ 

If the calculations of the Gazette de St Peters- 
bourg may be relied upon, the completion of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway will be beneficial 
not only to the Russian Empire but to those 
who would seek a quick route from Britain to 
China and Japan. At present the journey from 
England to Japan occupies twenty-eight days, 
and it takes about three days longer to reach 
China. By the new route it is calculated that 
nearly one-half of this time can be saved. 

The lamentable wrecks which have occurred 
round our coasts during the past few months 
will have one good result in stimulating the 
endeavours which have been made to place our 
lighthouses, harbours, lightships, and lifeboat 
stations in telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cation with one another. Much has already 
been done, especially in and around the port 
of Liverpool. “The completion of this necessary 
work will, it is said, cost a quarter of a million 
of money. But this should be no obstacle to 
a rich country like Britain, especially when it 
is remembered that the value of a single ship 
of war very often greatly exceeds this sum, to 
say nothing of the far more valuable lives at 
stake. 

It is sometimes impossible to find out the 
causes which have led to collision at sea. Not 
long ago two ships in the Channel, which had 
been in sight of each other for a long time, 
collided in broad daylight, both sustaining such 
serious damage that their water-tight compart- 
ments alone kept them afloat. It becomes 
desirable, therefore, that some record of the 
orders given from the bridge of a ship previous 
to such a disaster should be available. Such a 
record is provided by a ship’s Indicator which 
has been invented by Messrs Thompson & 
Marsden. It consists of a drum carrying a 
paper. which revolves by clockwork once in 
twenty-four hours. The paper is ruled with 
vertical lines denoting intervals of time, and 
with horizontal lines dividing it into spaces, 
each of which corresponds to one of the words 
of command telegraphed from the captain to 
the engine-room. A pencil traces a continuous 
line upon this drum, but moves in sympathy 
with every motion of the telegraph upon 
the bridge. So that it is possible by after- 
examination of this record to find out what 
orders were given to the engineer, the time at 
which it was given, and the interval which 
elapsed between every such order. The in- 
ventors assert that the Indicator can be easily 
adapted to any ship’s telegraph in use, and that 
it has been thoroughly tested with complete 
success. 

Among the minor time-saving devices which 
have recently been generally adopted is the 
fountain pen, which enables a busy writer to 
do his work without constant renewal of ink. 
One of the simplest and ingenious inventions 


of the kind has been brought forward by Mr 
John Clark of Her Majesty’s Customs, London, 
This consists of a tiny slip of india-rubber 
pierced at each end, which can be slipped over an 
ordinary nib. In this way it forms a stretched 
membrane below the point of the nib, between 
which and the metal is thus provided a reser- 
voir to hold sufficient ink to write a long letter. 
The advantage of this method is that one can 
use his favourite nib and turn it into a fountain 
pen at will. 

Lovers of animals have constantly protested 
against the inhuman practice of mutilating the 
ears of dogs, a fashion which has sprung up 
under the mistaken notion that the appearance 
of the victims is thereby improved. Unhappily, 
these protests have not hitherto had much effect. 
But there are now stronger influences being 
brought to bear upon the evil-doers. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales having 
been recently asked to express his opinion upon 
the practice, writes through his secretary to say 
that ‘he has kept dogs for many years, and 
frequently sends some of them to exhibitions, 
but that he has never allowed any dog belong- 
ing to him to be mutilated. His Royal High- 
ness has always been opposed to this practice, 
which he considers causes unnecessary pain, and 
it would give him much pleasure to hear that 
owners of dogs had agreed to abandon such an 
objectionable fashion.’ We are also glad to see 
that the barbarous practice forms the subject 
of an energetic protest which has been lodged 
with the Kennel Club, on behalf of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association. It is suggested that no 
dog born after an agreed-upon date, that has 
its ears mutilated, shall be eligible for exhi- 
bition at any show held under Kennel Club 
rules. We trust that this humane suggestion 
will be acted upon, for it is a shameful thin 
that our four-footed friends should be torture 
for a mere caprice of fashion. Man has from 
the very earliest times hacked about his own 
body in obedience to custom, but he has no 
right to impose a similar tax upon his de- 
pendents. 

The tall cliffs which look over the Channel 
round about the port of Dover, the whiteness 
of which pote the name Albion, have for 
years been crumbling away, sometimes imper- 
ceptibly, and occasionally in avalanches repre- 
senting many hundred tons of chalk. he 
natural erosion has unfortunately been increased 
by the establishment of the Admiralty pier at 
Dover, which acts like a huge groyne, in caus- 
ing the shingle to be carried away from the 
base of the cliffs, and not replaced, so that 
the chalk is constantly undermined, and the 
face of the cliff is from time to time brought 
down by its own weight. A correspondent of 
the Times lately — out how serious the 
consequences are likely to be to Government 
ig om in the neighbourhood of Dover and 

t Margaret’s Bay, and he suggests that a con- 
crete wall built at the foot of the cliffs would 
do much to stop the mischief. 

The Tokio correspondent of the leading 
English journal says that the excellent health 
of the Japanese troops in Corea, although the 
want of sanitation in that country is a byword, 
may possibly be attributed in great part to 
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their diet, which is mainly rice. He quotes 
the opinion of Dr E. Baelz, an eminent German 
physician, who has made a study of the nutrient 
value of rice. For men in active exercise no 
other food, he declares, is equally sustaining 
and wholesome, but it is not adapted to those 
leading a sedentary life, for it quickly leads to 
dyspepsia. This view is borne out by the 
evidence of the labouring classes in Japan, who 
have well-developed muscles and enjoy good 
health. The same may be said of the Jin- 
rikisha drawers, who will run immense dis- 
tances between the shafts of those curious two- 
wheeled carriages peculiar to Japan, without 
much fatigue. The upper classes are on the 
other hand frail of frame, weakly, and incapable 
of real exertion. If the German physician’s 
conclusions are correct, rice should be the ideal 
food for military purposes, for it is most easy 
of transport. We doubt, though, if the Euro- 

n soldier would regard it with much 
avour. 

The most important expedition for scientific 
purposes which was ever sent out by this 
country is that of the Challenger, a ship which 
was devoted to this work for three years from 
1873, when she sailed to every ocean except 
the Arctic. This expedition was me 
fruitful in results, so much so, that the leading 
scientific men at home and abroad have been 
occupied for many years in tabulating and 
putting the observations into shape for publica- 
tion, and arranging the collections with a like 
object. The work has only just been com- 
pleted by the issue of the final two volumes of 
the fifty bulky tomes devoted to this great 
national undertaking. The price of the com- 
— work is one hundred pounds, but the 

overnment have presented copies to most of 
the leading libraries in foreign countries, as an 
acknowledgment of valuable help received in 
its compilation. 

A new primary battery from which great 
results are anticipated has been eee by 
Messrs Walker & Williams of Birmingham. 
The cell is composed of a cylinder of zinc, 
immersed in a porous pot containing caustic 
potash. This vessel is placed concentrically 
within a perforated earthenware jar, packed 
with carbon, the current being collected by a 
cylinder of nickel, also perforated, embedded 
in the granular carbon. The novel feature of 
this cell is represented by the perforations in 
the outer tin and in the collecting cylinder, 
by which the atmosphere is admitted to play 
an important part in preventing polarisation. 
It is claimed that ninety-seven per cent. of the 
zinc used is given- back in electric energy, 
as against forty per cent. in other primary 
batteries. Professor Jamieson of Glasgow has 
ree upon this invention, and says that ‘it 
will prove very serviceable for driving electric 
motors, for electric lighting, and for electro 
deposition of metals when engines and dynamos 
are not available.’ The inventors allege that 
those who live in country houses can by means 
of these cells produce electricity on their own 
account for a less sum than eightpence per 
Board of Trade unit. 

Among the recent advances due to electricity 
must be reckoned a new method of producing 


soda alkali and chlorine, which threatens to 
seriously interfere with an established and: im- 
— industry. Many attempts have already 

en made in this direction, but certain diffi- 
culties had arisen which prevented success, 
Mr Castner, whose name is well known in con- 
nection with certain improvements in the produe- 
tion of metallic sodium, has at last solved the 
problem, and has commenced the manufacture of 
electrically produced soda and chlorine upon a 
large scale. The details of this electrolytic 
method cannot well be described without dia- 
grams, but it may be said that the success of 
the new process is mainly due to the mechanical 
means adopted for the efficient employment of 
the electric current. 

Professor Dewar has been revealing fresh 
wonders with regard to liquid air, proving that 
bodies which at ordinary temperatures are very 
faintly if at all sheplonssial, glow with a 
strange brightness after being cooled to the 
temperature of boiling liquid air, and excited by 
the rays of an electric arc. Feathers, flowers, 
cotton-wool, egg-shells, and various chemical 
substances, when dipped in the air give brilliant 
effects. The Professor also showed how photo- 
graphic action was retarded at these very low 
temperatures, and he concluded that in some 
way the phenomena of photographic action and 
phosphorescence are closely connected. 


AS IT HATH BEEN, SO IT SHALL BE. 


Darsres, starring the grasses 

Till they gleam with silver sheen ; 
Wind, that over them passes, 

Ruffling the white and green; 
Nought is changed, save the eyes that see : 
As it hath been, so it shall be. 


Bird, that sings in the wild wood 
Songs of a thousand years ; 
Child, with the laugh of childhood 
Chasing its April tears ; 
Earth’s music changeless as beating sea: 
As it hath been, so it shall be. 


Heart, that throbbest so madly 
With joy of each new-born thing— 
Heart, that sobbest so sadly 
For thought of thine own lost spring ; 
Earth’s Springs shall soon be unfelt by thee : 
As it hath been, so it shall be. 
Mary 
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